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Surely it was not without significance that the Collect 
for the Sunday and week of our departure should pray 
that we might ‘‘ follow the steps of His most holy life *’ 
—for the main object of our Pilgrimage was to visit 
that Holy Land where He lived and died, and in time we 
came and worshipped at Bethlehem, Nazareth, Jerusa- 
lem—names familiar in the Gospel story—amid scenes 
which must have been familiar to His Eyes. 

The Pilgrimage really began on Sunday, April 26th, 
when in the afternoon as many of the Pilgrims with their 
friends as were able assembled in the Church of St. 
Matthew, Westminster, for the Dismissal Service. The 
Itinerarium was sung, prayers were offered for a “‘ pros- 
perous journey,’’ and the Scallop Shells which we wore 
all through the Pilgrimage were solemnly blessed, with 
Incense and Holy Water, by the Bishop of Willesden, 
who also gave us a homely and delightful Address. 
The Metropolitan Germanos also spoke to us a few fare- 
well words. ; 

My place and berth had been booked so many months 
before, and I had so resolutely put the Pilgrimage at 
the back of my mind, that, as the time drew nearer, it 
seemed almost impossible that I was really going. But 
Monday, April 27th, came at last, the long train was 
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waiting for us at Victoria, where a large crowd of 
friends saw us off at 1.30 p.m. 

We crossed the Channel, and then came the cool of 
the evening and the long night journey. Morning woke 
us in the beautiful Rhone valley scenery, everywhere so 
green and lovely in its Spring dress. Both journeys, 
outward and homeward, were made by special train, 
without change. We reached Marseilles about noon, 
and after a considerable wait in an unkempt siding, the 
train ran us alongside the Sphinx, our future 
“ home.’’ 

The s.s. Sphinx proved to be a splendid ship of 
the Messageries Maritimes, 15,000 tons, very steady in 
sailing, everything up to date, spotlessly clean. With 
two other Pilgrims, I shared a large airy cabin, and 
good fortune bestowed on me the little bed under the 
porthole, as distinct from the other two bunks. The 
cabin had a never-failing supply of hot and cold water. 
Hot sea baths could be had at any hour. An electric 
fan could be switched on if we fancied it. It took quite 
a long time to learn the geography of this splendid ship. 
She had a little while before received Lord Balfour in 
his hasty flight from Damascus. 

On this journey of over 4,000 miles we were in three 
Continents, Europe, Africa, and Asia, and travelled in 
seven countries, France, Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, 
Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, beside our own England. 

This may be a fitting place to acknowledge with deep 
gratitude the mercy and grace of Almighty God, Who, 
giving His Angels charge over us, brought us in safety 
on our way through so many hundreds of miles by land 
and by sea, and through so many perils of travel. 
‘* There is but a step between me and death” (1 Sam. 
xx. 3). The Sphinx started on her voyage shortly after 
embarkation. 
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Wednesday, 29th, to Friday, May 1st. 

Across the Mediterranean, the sky bright, the water 
calm, brilliant sunshine, and the sea a deep indigo blue, 
in some lights changing to a lovely violet. Sometimes 
we saw large fish—tunny, I thought—swimming 
through the water at great speed; at other times por- 
poises gambolling—the best word—and following the 
ship. On Thursday we were knocked up at 2.45 to see 
Stromboli as we passed. A lovely warm night. The 
phosphorescent light shining in the water. We saw 
now and then the glow of the Stromboli fires, but 
nothing very startling. When I woke up later on, at 
6 a.m., we were passing through the Straits of Mes- 
sina, Italy on the left, Sicily on the right. In the 
bright morning sunshine houses, towers, and rocks 
were plain. Then we passed Etna, in a veil of mist, 
but here and there its majestic sides gleaming with 
snow. 

These days were quiet and restful. We were pil- 
grims, not tourists. There were Masses daily in the 
big saloon, said every half-hour, from 5.30 to 8, and 
there were large numbers of communicants. Evensong 
at 5 p.m., with canticles and hymns sung. There were 
lectures most nights at 9. Bishop Russell Wakefield, 
late of Birmingham, was this year’s President. We 
were each one introduced to him, our first night on 
board, the pilgrims kneeling and kissing his ring. We 
were 214 all told, men and women, of these 53 were 
priests, including the Dean of Winchester, and the 
famous Mr. Cooper, the celebrated ‘‘ walking parson,” 
of Filey. 

So our prosperous voyage ended for a while, and on 
Saturday, May 2nd, we came in sight of Alexandria in 
the afternoon. 

Our first view of the East. We were now in Egypt. 
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The long sea front, the buildings, the palms, the busy 
scene on the quay, the many different peoples, white, 
brown, coal-black, were all most fascinating. The 
variety of costumes was extraordinary. The common 
every-day garment is more like a long nightshirt than 
anything else. The red fez—tarboosh, I think, is its 
correct name—is universally worn. It is a handsome- 
looking headgear, but of little use for keeping off the 
sun. The women were mostly in black, with veiled 
faces, and that curious gold or brass ornament above 
the nose. 

Sunday, May 3rd. 

Early Mass, and after breakfast to the Anglican 
Church of St. Mark, where Mass was sung, with ser- 
mon by Canon Douglas, from the text, ‘t The earth shall 
be filled with the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea.’” 

From St. Mark’s we went on to the Armenian Church. 
A scene of extraordinary enthusiasm met us outside the 
Church in the crowded courtyard—and inside the 
Church was packed. A long Service, with weird plain- 
tive singing, and magnificent vestments. During the 
Consecration at Mass the Altar and Celebrant were 
hidden from view by curtains drawn round. Towards 
the end of the Mass the ‘ pain beni ’’—the ‘‘ blessed 
bread ’’—was distributed, a survival, I suppose, of the 
early Christian Agape. I had seen this before, and 
shared in it, at Amiens Cathedral. The Service was so 
long that it cost us our lunch. 

In the afternoon I wandered, solitarily, through the 
“Lanes ’’ of Alexandria, amongst the poorer people, 
the shops all open, very interesting, and then, later on, 
fell in with two Egyptian gentlemen, who were very 
friendly, invited me to their house, where I was intro- 
duced to the lady, who was the wife of one, and sister 
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of the other. First I was regaled with coffee, preceded 
by the proper glass of water, and afterwards with the 
special sweet cakes which are made for the Feast which 
follows the Mohammedan Fast of Ramadan. The 
gentlemen escorted me to the tram, and were altogether 
most kind and friendly—so much so, that they wished 
me to spend the evening with them. 

All this day the ship was taking in mountains of 
foodstuffs, and also coaling, the men engaged on this 
latter work looking in the dusk like demons. 

Some of our number had gone for the week-end to 
Cairo, to see that city and the Pyramids and the Sphinx. 
We left Alexandria with regret on Monday, 4th, at 11 
a.m. 

On Tuesday morning early we came in sight of 
Palestine, and Jaffa was reached about 7 a.m. Jaffa— 
pronounced ‘‘ Yafa ’’—is the ancient Joppa of the Acts. 
Here St. Peter lodged in ‘‘ the house of one Simon a 
tanner ’’ by the seaside, and had his vision of the net 
let down full of animals. Here he raised Dorcas to life, 
Here in Old Testament times Jonah took ship to flee 
from his Maker, with dire results. Jaffa has been, and 
is, the chief seaport of Palestine. Oranges, olive oil, 
soap, and cereals are its chief exports. 

At Jaffa for a time we parted from our ship. Jaffa has 
no good place for landing. The steamer remains on 
the high seas, while little boats gather round to take 
off passengers. Sometimes the sea is rough and the 
landing difficult. But on this happy morning the sea 
was calm; the boatmen chanted their curious little song 
as they raced one boat against another. Strong hands 
grasped ours as we came to the rocky ledge, and before 
I could remember anything about it, C. W., my old 
choirboy of A., was gripping me by the hand. A brief 
visit to the Greek Church to return thanks for our safe 
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arrival, and then passing through the congested quay- 
side, with its camels, asses, and Eastern-looking popu- 
lation, C. W. took me for a hurried motor ride to Tel-a- 
Viev, the modern suburb of Jaffa. We returned just 
in time to catch our special train to Jerusalem, 9 a.m. 

Of all that we saw and experienced in Jerusalem and 
in the Holy Land it would be difficult to tell. 

The train journey from Jaffa to Jerusalem was in it- 
self wonderful, and apart from our mode of conveyance, 
we were transported at once from our times back to 
Bible times and Bible scenes. The distance from Jaffa 
to Jerusalem is 53 miles, and takes about 34 hours. 
The train runs through the orange groves, for which 
Jaffa is famous, and on into the fertile plain of Sharon. 
Here the fields were ‘‘ white already unto harvest,’’ and 
men and women were busy with hand scythes gathering 
in the scanty-looking crops. Great hedges of the 
prickly cactus guarded the vineyards. Strings of 
camels, laden, passed along the dusty roads, or a few 
asses bearing burdens. Here and there queer little 
tumble-down shanties or encampments. All under a 
blazing sun and blue sky, and in the clearest atmosphere. 
Everywhere a feast of colour. 

Leaving the Plain, we came to the wild and rocky 
gorge which leads to the Mountains of Judea, passing 
by the Valley of Sorek, famous for the story of 
Samson. High up on the rocks is Samson’s Cave. 
Here and there were little clusters of houses and ter- 
raced gardens. Large flocks of black goats, with 
beautiful long silky hair, and Roman noses, clambered 
about the rocks, and on the greater heights looked some- 
thing like swarms of flies. 

It seemed strange at last to enter the Holy City by 
way of a mean modern station. The Pilgrims were met 
by an Armenian Bishop, and with our own Bishop and 
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other clergy walked to a hill not far away, where our 
first view of the Holy City and the Mount of Olives lay 
before us. Here the Psalms of Degrees were sung, 
Thanksgivings said, and Blessings given by the two 
Bishops. Then we returned to the fleet of waiting cars, 
and were whisked off to our several destinations, for 
so large a number of pilgrims could not all be accommo- 
dated in one place. 

My resting place in Jerusalem proved to be St. 
George’s Hostel, and I slept each night in a tent under 
the Tower of St. George’s Cathedral. Then at last, I 
said I must be a real pilgrim. My tent had two little 
beds, everything else being quite primitive. Its interior, 
however, was covered with elaborate designs in ap- 
plique, in red, white, green, buff, and blue linen, native 
work, not, as I thought of women, but of men. Over- 
head the Union Jack of Old England waved proudly in 
the breeze. The early mornings in the tent were chilly, 
for Jerusalem, be it remembered, is 2,500 feet above sea 
level. 

It was a joy to be so near our English Cathedral— 
and I was proud that our branch of the Church Catholic 
should be so worthily represented in the City where so 
many religions meet. The Cathedral is a beautiful 
building in itself, richly appointed, with reverent and 
dignified services. | Twice I was privileged to serve 
there at the High Altar at the 7 a.m. Service. 

On the north side of the Cathedral is St. John’s 
Chapel, where in front of the Altar lies the temporary 
board flooring marking the spot where in the early days 
of the War the Turkish officers began to search for the 
cannons which were said to be hidden in the Cathedrat. 
At last it was explained that the Canons of the Cathe- 
dral were living men and not guns. 

There is a handsome forecourt to the Cathedral 
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buildings, with entrance tower and cloisters, and the 
Bishop’s House on the right. We were all invited to 
a Reception in the Bishop’s garden, and received a 
warm reception from the Bishop and Mrs. McInnes 
At this reception the very handsome silver-gilt 
Ciborium was presented to the Cathedral by the Presi- 
dent on behalf of the Pilgrims. 

Attached to the Cathedral just across the road is the 
Boys’ School, where are taught some 250 boys, 
boarders and day scholars, Christian and Moslem. All 
join in the daily prayers and Bible study. The boys 
spoke English well, and delighted to have a chat with 
us. A great work. 

One evening in one of their halls the boys gave a 
series of tableaux, ‘‘ Joseph and His Brethren,’’ a really 
beautiful set of pictures, and one of Prof. Gardner’s 
Bible Plays, ‘‘ The Good Samaritan.’’ Very well done, 
and all the more so, because the Easter holidays just 
being over, it had been learnt and prepared in one 
week. Where are our English boys who could do that 
in a foreign language? 

Mention must be made of the official visit of the 
President and Pilgrims to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and also of the Reception held by the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, His Beatitude Damianos, at 
the Patriarchate. We came away charmed by the 
warmth of his welcome, the nobility of his presence, in 
spite of his 81: years, and with the souvenir he pre- 
sented to us, a little book of views and pressed flowers 
of the Holy Land, bound in olive wood, and also a 
coloured picture of himself in gorgeous robes. It was 
a matter for the deepest thankfulness, and of hope, 
that the warmest possible welcome, in terms of the 
most brotherly love and affection, was everywhere 
given us as representing the English Church, not only 
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in Palestine, but everywhere we went. That was one 
great object of our journey, to help forward the re- 
union of Christendom. 

A glorious moon lighted us at night all the time of 
our stay in Jerusalem, and on two nights we took our 
way past the massive city walls, down the road over 
the Kedron to the Garden of Gethsemane. Very much 
spoiled and cut up by the various religious bodies, it 
was one of the few places which disappointed me. It 
is now made worse still by the huge and showy Church 
which the R.C.’s are building close by. The old olive 
tree is pointed out under which our Lord is said to have 
knelt and prayed. This is not wholly impossible, for 
the olive may be cut down or decay, and yet send up 
new shoots from its roots. Anyway, in all these holy 
places we must remember they must be near—they 
cannot possibly be far away. 

Wednesday, May 6th. 

In the morning we visited the gorgeous Mosque of 
Omar, on the site of Solomon’s Temple. The Temple 
area is a vast space, with splendid steps leading up to 
it. The actual ‘‘Dome” or Mosque is a building of 
8 sides, each 68 feet wide. It is covered outside with 
beautiful blue tiles, and inside with gorgeous mosaics. 
We must take off our boots before we énter, or else 
wear the clumsy slippers provided. Inside it is dark, 
until the eyes get accustomed to the gloom. ‘The floor 
space is covered with rich carpets. On this spot, then, 
Solomon built his Temple. Here the second and less 
glorious Temple took its place. Here Jesus as a boy of 
12 was found, with the Jewish Rabbis, ‘‘ both hearing 
and asking them questions.”’ Here, in later years, He 
worshipped and taught—‘‘ My Father’s House.” 

Under the huge and lofty Dome there runs an octa- 
gon of pillars and arches. These enclose the Rock of 
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the Dome, a tremendous mass of rough, unhewn stone 
—some 60 feet long by 45 feet wide—the place where 
Ornan the Jebusite had his threshing floor, where 
Abraham built his altar and prepared to offer up Isaac, 
the place where down through the long ages the Jewish 
Sacrifices had been offered. A short flight of steps 
leads to a cave or chamber in the rock below, and there 
is the large opening or gully through which the blood 
and offal of the Sacrifices was poured, to flow down 
the steep hillside to the Kedron Valley below. In one 
corner of the Temple area was the spot of the Women’s 
Court, where the Blessed Mother presented the Infant 
Saviour, and Holy Simeon said his ‘‘ Nunc Dimittis,’”’ 
and Anna the Aged spoke out of a full heart. 

From the Temple area we went to the Convent of 
the Sisters of Sion. A wonderful place, because recent 
excavations have opened out the beautiful carved gate- 
way of the Palace of Pontius Pilate. The Sisters’ 
Church is built over this area, and the archway forms a 
sort of reredos at the back of the Altar. Down some 
flights of stone steps, and we come to the Pavement 
called ‘‘ Gabbatha,’’ the scene of the ‘‘ Ecce Homo,”’ 
when Pilate brought out our Lord to the people and 
said, ‘‘ Behold the Man.’’ In the stone pavement are 
the marks made by the Roman Soldiers for their games 
of dice and marbles, and a little further on a part of 
the Way of the Cross. 

That same afternoon we visited the Pool of Bethesda, 
of which St. John tells us in his Gospel. We had to go 
down many steps to the Pool, for I have read some- 
where that it was buried under 70 feet of rubbish. 

It may be convenient to set down here some of the 
other places we saw in Jerusalem. 

The Church of St. James, said to be the most beauti- 
ful Church in Jerusalem, and built over the spot where 
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he suffered martyrdom. The interior is richly decor- 
ated with ivory and mother-of-pearl, and one part of 
it with very beautiful blue tiles. We were told that the 
Turks, five or six days before they were driven from 
the city, had burst into the Church and killed half of 
its priests. 

We went, of course, to the Mount of Olives. We 
saw from Jerusalem the broad rough way by which our 
Lord entered Jerusalem on the first Palm Sunday, pass- 
ing through the Golden Gate, which is now built up. 


We were shown the spot where our Lord is said to 
have wept over Jerusalem. It must have been some- 
where near—and from that spot we gazed down on a 
superb view of the Holy City, with the Temple site 
immediately below us. The olive trees are still here, de- 
scendants of those our Lord knew. On the top of the 
Mount of Olives is a building belonging to the Moslems. 
There is a courtyard, and in the courtyard a small 
chapel, and in the chapel floor a Stone, bearing the 
mark of a human footprint. It is said to be the Foot- 
print of Jesus Christ. Whether that be so or not, we 
are at least on holy ground, for this is the traditional 
site of our Lord’s Ascension into the Heavens. So we 
knelt and prayed in the lovely Ascensiontide Collect 
that we might “in heart and mind thither ascend, and 
with Him continually dwell.” From the lofty minaret 
close by is a wonderful view. It was difficult to tear 
ourselves away. It is one of the highest points in 
Palestine, being 2,500 feet above the Mediterranean. 
Here all my notes ceased, for we worked so hard by 
day, and were so tired by night, that I gave up in 
despair. 


But I shall remember. The long street of bazaars, 
with its jostling crowds, its mean shops, its smells and 
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dirt—many parts of it covered over with masonry—in- 
describably Eastern and entertaining. 

Or again, a very distinct contrast, the Tombs of the 
Kings, the wide flight of steps leading down, the pools 
where the dead were washed, those huge silent caves 
and chambers, hewn out of the recesses of the solid 
rock. They were amazing in their antiquity. The 
Jaffa Gate, the Damascus Gate, the Tower of David, 
and the walls round the city. 

The Jews’ Wailing Place—part of the wall of the 
Temple—built of tremendous blocks of stone, some of 
them over 14 feet long by 4 feet high. Here on Fridays 
devout Jews come to mourn over the lost glories of their 
Temple. The Cenaculum—the House of the Last 
Supper—and of the Institution of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. ‘He shall show you a large upper room 
furnished; there make ready ’’ (St. Luke xxii. 12). It 
is now a Mosque for Mohammedan worship. The room 
itself is a plain structure, with two large pillars holding 
up the roof. It was carpeted as all mosques are, and 
boots had to come off. One is not supposed to show 
any act of devotion in a Mohammedan building, but I 
ran the risk—knelt down and said the Eucharistic 
prayer, ‘‘O God Who in this wonderful Sacrament,” 
kissed the two pillars, and no one seemed to mind. This 
Room would be not only the scene of the Institution, 
but also the place where the Apostles waited in prayer 
for the Outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the Feast of 
Pentecost. ; 

A very gentlemanly lad who had acted as guide that 
afternoon to myself and a friend had his home near the 
Cenaculum, and was quite anxious for us to pay a visit 
there. So we went, and were regaled with some of the 
sort of sugary cakes which I had tasted at Alexandria. 
Our young guide told us his family numbered goo, and 
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were all living near! I took it that this meant some- 
thing in the nature of a clan, as in Scotland. 

The most sacred place comes last—the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. On our official reception here the 
great bells of the Crusaders’ Tower had given us a 
joyous welcome. But it was better to come to this 
Holy Place quiet and alone. The Church is very large, 
but divided up and most difficult to describe. The 
Roman, Orthodox, Greek, Armenian, and Coptic 
Churches all have their portion in it. Fierce fights and 
terrible scenes have taken place here between the 
various religious bodies. Everything is very gaudy— 
not to say tawdry—and we wish no doubt that these 
most holy places might have been kept in their sim- 
plicity. Huge candlesticks, golden lamps innumerable, 
pictures, jewels, marbles, gildings, carvings, till one is 
bewildered. Fierce the jealousies and hatreds that 
have burst into flames here; but we must remember, 
too, that the love and devotion of millions of hearts 
have centred in this Holy Place—that an unceasing 
stream of Christian people, young and old, rich and 
poor, come and pray, from the very ends of the earth. 

Just inside the big doors lies the Stone of Anointing, 
on which our Lord’s Body, just taken down from the 
Cross, was prepared for Its Bur’al. Then the Sepulchre 
itself. There is a small outer chamber, called the Chapel 
of the Angels, where the Angels watched and guarded 
the Tomb where Jesus lay. On a pedestal in the centre 
is placed a piece of the stone which covered the open- 
ing into the Grave beyond. ‘‘ Who shall roll us away 
the stone?” the Holy Women said. 

A little doorway, some 4 feet high, leads into the 
tiny Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre itself. It is lit only, 
I think, by candles, the offerings of those who come to 
pray. A Greek or Armenian Priest stands on guard, 
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in the corner, and watches in silence. It is all very 
silent, very peaceful—something like the peace of Eas- 
ter Eve, after the sorrows of Good Friday. One by one, 
for only two or three can enter at one time, all people, 
ali nations, near and far, creep in silently and pray. 
Two children came in while I knelt there. I don’t 
think there can be any sightseers. The great rever- 
ence in all these Holy Places is beautiful—people go on 
their knees, kiss the holy spot, pray, and you feel the 
spirit of prayer all round you. In the sweet darkness 
and silence of this Resting Place the tired Body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ lay in peace for those three days, 
and here the great, the crowning Miracle of the Resur- 
rection took place, when He rose triumphantly from 
the dead. So on this spot, consecrated for ever by 
these stupendous events, you kneel and pray, that 
through His merits, you and those you love, may pass 
through the grave and gate of death to your joyful 
resurrection. 

A flight of steps near by leads to Calvary. Now 
divided into two chapels, with two Altars. The left- 
hand Chapel belongs to the Greeks, and under the Altar 
a silver plate fixed in the Rock, with a small opening. 
You kneel down, and put your hand through the open- 
ing. It is the place in the Rock where the Cross of 
Jesus was planted on that first Good Friday. 

At the back of these two Altars, but quite separate, 
is the exquisite little Chapel of Abraham—most beauti- 
fully painted with frescoes of the story of Abraham and 
Isaac. In this chapel the Priests of our party were per- 
mitted to offer the Holy Sacrifice each morning. Two 
other Chapels there were of deepest interest—one the 
Chapel of St. Helena, the mother of Constantine the 
Great. The steps leading down to it are worn, and the 
Chapel itself is cut out of the rock. Here the Empress 
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is said to have watched the excavations for the finding 
of the Cross. Two Altars are here, one to St. Helena 
herself, and the other to St. Dysmas, the penitent 
thief. 

From this Chapel down some more steps and the pil- 
grim reaches the forlorn-looking little Chapel of the 
Invention, that is, the Finding of the Holy Cross. The 
work of excavation went on, until at last there were 
found the Three Crosses of Calvary, with the Crown of 
Thorns, the Nails, and the Inscription set up over our 
Lord’s Head by Pontius Pilate. This happened in 
A.D. 326, and though to many minds the whole account 
may seem fantastic, yet there is considerable historical 
authority for its truth. 

We saw very little of Bethany, and, indeed, I fancy 
there is not now much to see there. It lies just over 
the Mount of Olives, a queer little ramshackle place. 
And yet to every Christian heart its name must be dear, 
for there was the home where Jesus was an ever-wel- 
come guest, the home of Mary and Martha and their 
brother Lazarus. The ruins of that house were pointed 
out to us, but we did not go inside. Quite near is the 
Tomb of Lazarus. We went down a steep flight of 
dark, narrow steps by candlelight, and then scrambling 
through a narrow entrance as best we could, we came 
into the rock-hewn chamber, small and shut away from 
the world above, where Lazarus had lain in his winding- 
sheet, and from which the Voice of Him Who was the 
Resurrection and the Life had called him, ‘‘ Lazarus, 
come forth’ (St. John xi. 43). 

As we read on in St. John’s Gospel, we see that the 
Resurrection of Lazarus led on swiftly to the determina- 
tion of the religious authorities to compass our Lord’s 
death. So we may be sure that the little family in 


Bethany were made to undergo no little suspicion and 
c 
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persecution. Accordingly, we find that Lazarus and 
Mary and Martha after the Crucifixion made their 
escape to France, and when we come to Marseilles we 
shall find trace of them there. Lazarus, however, was 
buried in Cyprus. 

We had one beautiful morning at Bethlehem; to me 
it seemed the happiest of all. We went by car, a dis- 
tance of 6 miles. We stopped by the roadside, some 
little way out of the city, to see the Well of the Magi. 
Tradition relates that the Wise Men, after leaving 
Herod, stopped here to draw water for their camels, 
and that they then saw the reflection of the Star, which 
for awhile they had lost, in the water below, and that 
“when they saw the Star, they rejoiced with exceed- 
ing great joy’ (St. Matt. ii. 10). 

Further on, near the roadside, we stopped at Rachel’s 
Tomb. For more than 3,000 years this has been held 
in reverence by the Jews. Rachel, Jacob’s wife, died 
here in giving birth to Benjamin. ‘‘ And I buried her 
there, in the land of Ephrath, the same is Bethlehem ”’ 
(Gen. xlviii. 7). 

Bethlehem, a beautiful town, but we saw little of it 
save the big market square, and the great Church of 
the Nativity. 

Bethlehem, the ‘‘ House of Bread,’’ the Birthplace 
of our Saviour Christ, but before Him, the birthplace 
of Elimelech and Naomi, Boaz and Obed, Jesse and 
David, and the home of Ruth the Gleaner. The prin- 
cipal industry of Bethlehem now is the mother-of-pearl 
carved work. 

This was an official visit to Bethlehem, all the Pil- 
grims being present, and the clergy attired in robes and 
square cap. In the great Courtyard of the Basilica we 
were received by the Archbishop of Bethlehem, 
Gregorios. The Church is very large, beautiful, 
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ancient. To enter the main doorway we had to stoop; 
it is so low. This was so built to prevent sudden 
attacks from the Moslems. Or shall it not teach us, in 
the place where our Lord ‘ humbled Himself’? by His 
Birth as Man, that— 


““ Humble we must be if to Heaven we go, 
High is the roof there, but the gate is low.’”’ 


The Pilgrim passes from that glorious Church down 
some steep and winding steps to the Cave where the 
Prince of Peace was born. 

St. Jerome (died a.p. 420) went out to Palestine, and 
at last made his home in a cave at Bethlehem for 30 
years, and there died. In his writings he states that 
he had known and talked to old men in Bethlehem who 
remembered the ruins of the khan or inn from which 
Mary and Joseph were shut out for want of room. The 
rude stable or shelter was just a cave, often enough, 
hewn out of the rock. 

Over the site of this very khan and its cave stable 
the Church of the Nativity was built. On that bright 
morning as many of the priests as could followed the 
Bishop and Archbishop down the narrow steps into the 
Cave, each with a lighted candle in his hand. There 
is a little Altar, before which fifteen silver lamps are 
ever burning. The “ silver lamps in a distant shrine,” 
of which the carol sings. Under the Altar is the beauti- 
ful silver Star, let into the rock, with this inscription 
running round : ‘‘ Hic De Virgine Maria Jesus Christus 
Natus Est ’’—‘‘ Here of the Virgin Mary Jesus Christ 
was born.”’ 

In a little corner apart is the place, also cut out of the 
rock, of the Crib or Manger. Here in these small dark 
spaces each Pilgrim, with his lighted candle, kneels, 
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kisses, and prays. It all tells of Christmas, the little 
Child Jesus, lying in Mary’s arms. ‘‘ The Word was 
made Flesh, and dwelt among us.’” 

From the dim Church we passed out into the bright 
sunlight of the Courtyard. It was a striking scene. 
Here we sang, ‘‘ O come all ye faithful,’’ the Christmas 
“* Adeste fideles,’’ repeated the Nicene Creed, joined 
in the ‘‘ Our Father,’’ and other appropriate prayers, 
and then, because time was short, one verse of 


“Once in royal David's city 
Stood a lowly cattle shed.’’ 


A very beautiful address of welcome was read to us 
by the Archimandrite, beginning with the text : ‘‘ And 
thou, Bethlehem, in the land of Juda, art not the least 
among the princes of Juda, for out of thee shall come 
a Governour, that shall rule My people Israel.’ 

It still remained to climb to the flat roof of the Arch- 
bishop’s house—there to see the wonderful view of the 
little city, the blue mountains of Moab, and nearer, be- 
low us, about a mile away, the green ‘‘ Field of the 
Shepherds.’’ So we sang ‘‘ While shepherds watched 
their flocks by night,’’ and then descended, and, like 
the shepherds themselves, ‘‘ returned, praising and 
glorifying God for all the things that we had heard and 
seen ’’ (St. Luke ii. 20). It seems still very wonderful 
that with our eyes we had seen the spot where the news 
of the Heavenly Birth was first conveyed to men, and 
the Angels’ Carol sung ‘‘ Peace on earth,’’ ‘‘ Glory to 
God in the Highest.” 

One further incident happened to me personally. I 
was hurrying alone from the Church through the busy 
square, when I saw coming towards me an ecclesias- 
tical personage. I only noticed that he was wearing 
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the “‘enkolpion,"’ the jewelled mark of dignity. I 
raised my square cap and bowed profoundly. He was 
the Archbishop himself. He bowed, too, and came up 
to me, examined a book of postcards I had in my hand, 
and left me, much astonished, with a parting gift, an 
envelope containing a signed photograph of himself, a 
little.eikon of the Nativity, with a printed card of salu- 
tation. 

Our most thrilling day, perhaps, of all was that which 
tcok us from Jerusalem to Jericho. The journey by 
car was most exciting, and we packed enough into that 
one day to have lasted a week. The drivers drive furi- 
ously, and the tremendous drop, and the hairpin bends 
on this very finely-engineered modern road must have 
caused terror to the nervous. I was not at all sur- 
prised to learn that three or four delegates of some con- 
gress who were staying in our hotel at Nazareth had 
been killed in the week following. Mercifully, we re- 
turned in safety. Some miles out from Jerusalem, after 
crossing a smail bridge at a sharp bend in the road, we 
came on the left to the Fountain of the Apostles. Here 
the Apostles are said to have escaped, when ‘‘ They all 
forsook Him and fled.’? In the caves and rocks they 
may well have hidden, until they regained sufficient 
courage to return to Jerusalem. 

Further on we came to the Inn of the Good Samari- 
tan of our Lord’s Parable, taken doubtless from the 
happenings of the day, now a ramshackle, neglected 
building. There has always been a khan or inn on this 
spot, and our Lord and His disciples must often have 
found food and shelter here. This ‘‘ Bloody Way ”’ is 
almost terrifying in its rugged grandeur—nothing but 
rocks and hills, with hardly a sign of vegetation. 
Some 15 miles or so from Jerusalem, still rapidly 
ding, we passed the blue-painted sign which told 
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us we were now at the level of the Mediterranean at 
Jaffa. Jerusalem is 2,500 feet above sea level, and we 
had to drop another 1,300 feet to the level of the Dead 
Sea. 

The sandy track across the plain to the Dead Sea was 
frightfully rough. We bumped and tumbled along over 
great ruts and holes, impassable in wet weather, and 
by and by drew up near the shores of this peculiar 
sheet of water. But I was agreeably surprised. I had 
expected a dead, heavy, inert mass of water, and had 
been warned of the stifling heat. Instead, a pleasant, 
cool breeze came across the waters, happy little waves 
danced in the sunlight; the heat was by no means over- 
powering. Many of us took off our footgear, and 
paddled in the clear water. We knew, of course, that 
the Sea was so salt, that no fish could live in it, and 
that no swimmer could sink. But it was all lovely. 

Into the cars again, and passing through another 
stretch of this sandy waste we came to the River 
Jordan. Here I was grievously disappointed. I had 
pictured Jordan as a lovely shining river, with sloping 
banks, where the multitudes had listened to the preach- 
ing of St. John the Baptist. But the river was narrow 
and dirty-looking, its banks steep and muddy, but still 
the foliage and shrubs were pleasing. Here, anyway, 
for centuries past, pilgrims have been accustomed to 
bathe, in the belief that here St. John baptized and 
preached. Here our Lord came too to be baptized and 
the Holy Spirit as a Dove came down upon Him, whilst 
the Father’s Voice was heard from Heaven. Very 
likely the Israelites under Joshua crossed the River near 
this place. And Elijah the Prophet just before his 
translation into Heaven passed over with Elisha. In 
the waters of Jordan Naaman was healed of his leprosy 
(2 Kings v. 14). Another short journey brought us to 
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the Jericho of to-day. We passed Elisha’s Fountain, 
the spring of water the Prophet healed (2 Kingss xix. 19). 
The modern Jericho has luxuriant gardens, palms, and 
flowers, and also one or two hotels. The Jericho of 
our Lord’s time, the ‘‘city of palm trees,’’ where 
Zaccheus lived and climbed up into a tree to see Jesus 
go by, and where blind Bartimaeus sat by the wayside 
begging, is now no more. A third, and still older 
Jericho, lies higher up on the hillside, but near, and has 
lately been excavated. A queer little city it must have 
been, very small, the houses tiny, and built of mud 
bricks. Here Rahab hid the spies, and a little later 
Joshua and the people surrounded the city, marching 
round it for six days, and then, on the seventh day, 
when they encompassed it seven times, ‘‘ the people 
shouted with a great shout, and the walls fell down 
flat "’ (Jos. vi. 3). 

The time came for us to leave Jerusalem. We had 
spent days where we would fain have spent months; 
so we packed up our traps, took a last look round our 
brilliant tent, said farewell to St. George’s Cathedral, 
and those who had been so kind to us there. Still the 
memory of Jerusalem, the Holy City, ‘‘ beautiful for 
situation, the joy of the whole earth,’’ can never die, 
but must return, as we read the Psalms or the Gospel 
Story. 

Quickly we left it all behind, and the string of motor- 
cars, laden with pilgrims and luggage, flew along in 
clouds of white dust, bourid for Nazareth. This jour- 
ney takes about 4 hours. We passed many places 
named in Bible story, Mount Ebal and Mount Gerizim, 
for instance, and then a sharp bend brought us to 
Jacob’s Well, where Jesus talked with the woman of 
Samaria (St. John iv.). Its site has never been doubted. 
A temporary Church encloses the Well, but all round 
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were the walls and pillars of a larger and more magnifi- 
cent Church, in course of erection, but all work on it 
at present is stopped for want of funds. A Greek priest 
was in charge of the Well. The mouth of the Well is 
cut out of one stone, and is said to be the one on which 
our Lord sat. The Well is 80 feet, ané the water about 
40 feet down. The priest let down a tin with 3 or 4 
lighted candles, so that we might see the water. We 
also drank of it from a little silver cup. It was all very 
delightful and touching—and reminded us of our Lord’s 
words, spoken on this very spot : “‘Wihosoever drinketh 
of this water shall thirst again, but whosoever drinketh 
of the water that I shall give him shall never thirst : 
but the water that I shall give him shall be in him a 
well of water springing up into everlasting life ’’ (St. 
John iv. 13, 14). 

We came at last to Nazareth, beautiful in its sur- 
rounding hills. But we were not to stay there then, 
but went on to Tiberias and the Sea of Galilee. Sud- 
denly, as we journeyed on, the Sea came into sight, 
1,000 feet below us, with the mountains beyond, a pic- 
ture of indescribable loveliness. Tiberias, so called in 
honour of the Roman Emperor, Tiberius, a.p. 21, is 
very picturesque, with gay houses, trees, and foliage, 
and on the shore a little jetty, and the ruins of an old 
castle. In our Lord’s time the Lake and its shores 
were full of life and movement, but now all that is 
changed. 

The Sea or Lake of Galilee. ‘‘ The most sacred 
sheet of water which this earth contains,’’ says Dean 
Stanley. And Dean Farrar: ‘‘ In our Lord’s time it 
was covered with a gay and numerous fleet of 4,000 
ships, from ships of war down to fishing boats; now it 
is often difficult to find a single crazy boat even at 
Tiberias.’’ Then the shores of the Lake were bright 
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and busy, the most populous and prosperous part of 
Palestine. Capernaum, Bethsaida, Tiberias, and other 
towns stood on its shores. The Lake is some 13 miles 
long, and 6 or 7 broad, with the Jordan flowing through 
it. Ever must it remain dear to Christian thought, 
because of its associations with our Lord. Peter and 
Andrew, James and John were fishermen on its waters; 
from their boats and nets our Lord called them to be- 
come fishers of men—from St. Peter’s boat Jesus 
preached to the people—the wonderful episode of the 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes took place here, and on 
its shore the Risen Saviour met His disciples in the 
misty morning light. 

Across the Lake lies the ‘‘ country of the Gadar- 
enes,’’ where our Lord permitted the devils He had 
cast out to enter into the herd of swine, which ‘‘ ran 
violently down a steep place into the sea, and perished 
in the waters ”’ (St. Matt. viii. 28). 

We embarked on a somewhat crazy motor-boat, 
which, after considerable persuasion, proceeded at a 
fair pace to take us to Tel-Hum, the Capernaum of 
our Lord’s time. There is nothing left of it, so far as 
I know, save the ruins of the Synagogue, built by the 
Centurion, whose sick servant our Lord healed—‘‘ He 
loveth our nation, and hath built us a synagogue ’’ (St. 
Luke vii. 5). The building, of white marble, in its 
day was magnificent, showing that the Centurion had 
given the very best to God. Large handsome stones 
lie about in confusion, and the capitals of the pillars 
are richly carved with palms, fruit, foliage, the golden 
candlestick, and over the main lintel the pot of manna. 
One of our number read aloud the very words of our 
Lord, spoken in this very place, from St. John vi., in 
which our Lord speaks of the manna in the wilderness, 
and declares Himself to be ‘‘ the Living Bread,” “ the 
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Bread of Life.’’ ‘‘ These things said He in the Syna- 
gogue, as He taught in Capernaum’’ (St. John vi. 59). 
It was very striking and very solemn to listen to those 
words, spoken by Jesus Christ in the same place so 
many hundreds of years before. 

Darkness closed in on us rapidly as we sped along on 
the homeward journey. We made one hurried pause 
at Cana of Galilee, where at the wedding feast our 
Lord worked His first miracle, when He turned the 
water into wine. Inside the Greek Church stand two 
enormous fonts, which are said to be two of the ancient 
water pots which our Lord commanded to be filled. 

Nazareth. Here we spent Sunday, May roth. There 
was a corporate Communion in the C.M.S. Church, a 
plain and ugly interior. Vestments were permitted, 
but not lights! A second Mass was sung later on, out 
in the open field, a beautiful service. 

Nazareth—where our Lord spent the great part of 
His earthly life, living with Mary and Joseph, and 
working as a carpenter. We saw many men and boys 
who in looks might have been our Lord in the days of 
His Flesh. We were told that Nazareth is almost 
wholly a Christian town. This by no means applies to 
Palestine as a whole. The proportion is, I think, one 
in four. 

Nazareth.—Here Gabriel announced to Blessed Mary 
the Birth of the Saviour ; here the Holy Family returned 
after the Flight into Egypt; here Christ grew up from 
infancy to manhood; here He taught in the Synagogue; 
here He was dragged by His fellow townsmen to the 
precipice in order to cast Him down and so kill Him. 
The old streets of Nazareth are narrow and winding, 
and often have a wide gully running down the middle, 
so as to let off the water in times of heavy rain. 

In a wide open space stands our Lady’s Well, or 
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Mary’s Fountain, where the women and children draw 
water, carrying their jars and pitchers home on their 
heads. From this same spring Mary and the Boy Jesus 
doubtless drew water for that pattern home. The site 
of the traditional workshop and of Mary’s home was 
shown, but not, I think, with any certainty. Nazareth 
very likely is larger than it was in our Lord’s time, but 
its general appearance, its beautiful situation, its sur- 
rounding hills, its narrow paved streets must look much 
the same as they did then when He saw them. 9 

The Church of the Annunciation marks the spot 
where the Archangel Gabriel came to Mary, the Village 
Maiden, with the Angelic Salutation, ‘‘ Hail, Mary, full 
of grace ’’ (St. Luke i. 26). 

Twice on that Sunday I found myself in the Church 
near the Virgin’s Fountain. I cannot recall its name. 
The Church, morning and afternoon, was full of men, 
women, and children, and on both occasions Holy Bap- 
tism was being administered by the aged and weary- 
looking priest amid much clatter of voices and feet. 
The priest wore a business-like apron. The large font 
was full of water, with an admixture of holy oil. In 
the most workmanlike way the priest doubled up the 
little naked baby and plunged it entirely under the water 
three times rapidly. The child emerged gasping and 
crying, but was soon comforted, dried, and dressed in 
its little chrisom or white robe. There was afterwards 
a curious little ‘‘ Procession ’’ round a stand, on which 
rested, as I supposed, a Book of the Gospels. The old 
priest, the mother, carrying her babe, a shabby old 
clerk, proceeding round with lighted candles, prayers 
and chanting. Three little infants of Nazareth, newly 
admitted into Holy Church, had that day the unusual 
experience of being nursed and kissed by a foreign 
Anglican Priest. 
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In a little chapel or transept in this Church the spring 
rises which feeds the Virgin’s Fountain, and a little cup 
of its cold water was drawn from the well for us to 
drink, 

After tea another pilgrim and I went far and climbed 
high to find the Hill of Precipitation, but failed entirely. 
Still, it was beautiful, on that Sunday afternoon, to 
walk 

Migithers “*In those holy fields, 

Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 

Which fourteen hundred years ago were nail’d 

For our advantage on the bitter Cross.’” 


The season was too far on its way to see the lovely 
wild flowers for which Nazareth is famous. 

The day passed too quickly, supper time came, and 
then we had to join the fleet of waiting cars, which took 
us rapidly through the soft night air and through the 
deepening darkness to rejoin the Sphinx at Haifa. 

It was a real sorrow to leave the Holy Land; but our 
brief visit was over; time and tide wait for no man, and 
we had yet other lands and other peoples to see. 

Our next place of call was the Island of Cyprus, the 
port, Larnaca, and as we had to go ashore in small 
boats our arrival was not as imposing as it might have 
been. We found the whole town expectant, a general 
holiday, flags floating from all the houses, green arch- 
ways erected, and bells ringing. A service of welcome 
was held in the Church of St. Lazarus, which was 
packed. The priests of the Church wore beautiful 
apple-green vestments. Afterwards we had just time 
for a hasty drive to osia, the interesting ancient 
capital. The country, somewhat bare, was yet grand 
in its way, and the distant mountain ranges imposing. 
Returning to Larnaca the Hellenic Club gave us a 
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generous reception. The return journey was trying, 
the wind had risen, the tide turned, and we were tossed 
up and down for an hour anda quarter with sorry 
results. 

In the early hours of the 13th we came to Patmos, 
the island for ever associated in Christian thought 
with St. John the Divine in his exile. Here our ship 
lay opposite the cave where the Saint is said to have 
seen"the visions of the Apocalypse, and to have written 
to the Seven Churches of Asia the Messages sent by 
Jesus, the Eternal Judge. Many of our party landed, 
and received a warm welcome from the inhabitants, 
which was not altogether surprising, for we were told 
that the island only receives its letters once in 6 months, 
and that it was many years, I think 6, since any large 
ship had called. The island belongs to Italy, and 
although our passports were properly vizaed, the greedy 
consul of Patmos demanded a further fee of ros., and 
this, of course, we were not all willing to pay. The 
island looked beautiful, with the Monastery of St. John 
perched up on its rocky heights. Passing on, we saw 
the great and curious rock, named Thera, standing out 
of the sea, which is supposed to have suggested to St. 
John the Beast of the Revelation. 

On Wednesday, May 17th, we steamed into the 
beautiful harbour of Smyrna. All along the vast front 
rose the gaunt, burnt ruins of the city—burnt out by 
the Turks in their rage against the Christians. 25,000 
houses perished, we were told, at that time, and scenes 
of great misery followed. We will quote Canon 
Douglas :— 


“The sight of the Smyrna Quay, where 300,000 un- 
happy Greeks and Armenians were packed for three 
days and nights in October, 1922, with huge tongues 
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of flame from their burning homes licking down over 
them, and the Turkish soldiery exercising the utmost 
atrocities upon them without restraint, will present 
themselves, together with the great scar of the burnt 
Christian quarters, to us as a terrible reproac.: to the 
American and European nations, whose warships rode 
passively alongside during the perpetration of that 
crime which was perhaps the greatest horior in his- 
tory.”’ 


And the same writer :— 


“The noble martyrdom of the Metropolitan Chrysos- 
tom at the hands of the rabble in 1922 ’’—he was taken 
to the door of the church and shot—‘ will remind us 
of the martyrdom of St. Polycarp, St. John’s disciple, 
in A.D. 155, as also of St. John’s address to the Angel, 
or Bishop of Smyrna, ‘ Be thou faithful unto death, and 
I will give thee a Crown of Life’ ’’ (Rev. ii. 10). 


The martyrdom of St. Polycarp formed a pathetic 
episode in the history of the early Christian Church. 
Persecution came. Polycarp was bidden to deny his 
Lord. ‘‘ Eighty and six years have I served Him,” 
said the aged Bishop, ‘‘ and He never did me wrong; 
how then can I deny my King and Saviour?’’ The 
angry mob demanded that a lion should be loosed upon 
him, but the lion refused to touch him. Tradition says 
that the flames which then were lit parted and formed 
an arch over his head, and that he was finally de- 
spatched by the Roman sword. So the Martyr won 
his crown. 

On the heights overlooking the city stands the ancient 
castle called the Crown. It is supposed to have sug- 
gested to St. John the metaphor of the text. We had 
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a grand drive up to the castle heights. There was 
pointed out to us the reputed site of Polycarp’s burial, 
but no tomb is there, and a little lower down we were 
taken to see the small and ancient burial place of some 
great Turkish personage, crowded and most quaint. 
The panorama of the town and harbour, domes, 
minarets, red roofs, notwithstanding the ravages of the 
fire, all in a setting of glorious mountains, from our 
lofty point of view, was one of great splendour. 

We left Smyrna, and passing along the coasts of 
Asia Minor, came through the Dardanelles by night, 
and so across the Sea of Marmora. Gradually the city 
of Constantinople came into sight, and no words could 
paint the exceeding glory and beauty of that far- 
stretched line of city walls and domes and_ lofty 
minarets, set between masses of green trees, rising 
against the brilliant blue of an Eastern sky. From the 
sea Constantinople is grand, but it loses some at least 
of that beauty as seen from the interior. We were 
struck by the extreme height of the houses, forerunners 
of the New York sky-scrapers. Our first visit in the 
morning was to the beautiful English Crimean Memo- 
rial Church, where we had the privilege of attending a 
sung Eucharist. The fine Church was crowded to the 
doors by pilgrims and residents, and the whole Service 
was extremely reverent and impressive. The priest 
who celebrated had a most beautiful voice, which 
seemed to float up into the lofty roof in a way almost 
angelic. It seemed always delightful to hear our own 
English Mass and our own hymns sung in lands non- 
Christian. I don’t know whether it is true, but [ 
understood that Constantinople is the only place in 
Turkey where Christians are permitted to be. I have 
come to the conclusion that of all the splendid cities I 
have ever seen, this city of Constantinople must take 
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the palm. Of the sights that we saw in our short stay, 
the great Mosque of St. Sophia—the Church of the Holy 
Wisdom—must come first. This glorious Church, for 
it was built as a Christian Church, is of vast propor- 
tions, ranking with St. Peter’s in Rome and St. Paul’s 
of London, and its mosaics and other decorations lovely 
to behold. It accommodates 6,000 worshippers. Very 
few vestiges of its Christian origin have been allowed 
to remain, and with no Altar and no symbols of the 
Christian Faith, one word seemed written over all— 
Ichabod—its glory is departed. The floors were en- 
tirely covered with huge and priceless carpets. It was 
a crime on the part of a weak government that this 
sublime building was not restored to its Christian 
estate, but that opportunity seems to have passed away 
for ever. Another smaller Mosque we saw, also 
formerly a Christian Church, with the most beautiful 
remains of Christian mosaics, a lovely head of Christ 
in one cupola, another of the Blessed Virgin and Child, 
and over the doorway fragments of the Wedding Feast 
at Cana, with the water pots, deeply interesting. The 
long-covered bazaars were extraordinary, where things 
new and old, jewellery, embroidery, carpets, knick- 
knacks, cheap rubbish from Birmingham, were set out 
in queer little dens which seemed to stretch for miles. 
In the centre of the town, down narrow flights of steps, 
quiet, cool, remote, we came to the strangest part of 
al!, Constantine’s Pool of water, immense, stretch- 
ing away into the darkness, with its roof upheld by 600 
huge pillars, a sight as wonderful as it was unexpected. 
I suppose it was built as a water supply in case of siege. 
The Military Museum contains a large and interesting 
vollection of war inmplements and armour. And the 
Museum in the Palace is very fine. Two gems of early 
art struck me particularly. The wonderful Tomb of 
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Alexander the Great, the delicate carvings of the battle 
and hunting scenes as spirited and fresh as though just 
from the sculptor’s hand. And the lovely Boy, wrapped 
in a cloak or toga, the rounded cheeks, the eyes cast 
down, a beautiful smile, the lips as though speaking, 
a thing of grace and loveliness and a joy for ever. 


We left this noble city on May ‘17th, amidst great 
farewells of tears and cheers, for we had taken on board 
a large number of new passengers. Among them were 
two lads, whom I got to know fairly well, Greek Chris- 
tians, of 17 and 19, Michael and Alexander by name. 
They were emigrants, making for Boulogne, and then 
on to Brazil. We crossed again the Sea of Marmora, 
and on that Sunday evening passed through the Dar- 
danelles. We had now on board a considerable num- 
ber of French soldiers, and at the southern extremity 
of that narrow passage the scene of the last resting 
place of so many thousands of our own English soldiers, 
the great ship slowed down, and the French soldiers, 
with their officers, in respect to their fallen comrades, 
stood at attention and in complete silence for one long 
quarter of an hour. It was a very touching tribute. 


On Monday morning, May 18th, we came to the 
Pirzeus, the Greek port, a busy scene, full of shipping, 
in great contrast to the stagnation of the Turkish ports. 
As soon as possible we embarked in little boats for the 
quay, and were soon bumping over the most atrocious 
and bumpy road I have ever travelled on, over the four 
miles which led us onward and upward to the lovely 
city of Athens. On the wayside we passed many tents 
and little shanties, the temporary shelters of some of 
the many thousands of Greek and Armenian refugees. 
We went straight to the Greek Cathedral, where we 
were welcomed by the Metropolitan of Athens and his 
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priests in a Service of some length. The officiating 
ministers were magnificently arrayed in robes of sky- 
blue and gold. The singing, unaccompanied, by a 
large body of lads and young men dressed in black 
gowns, whom I took to be seminarists, was simply 
heavenly. I have never heard anything quite like it. 
Afterwards there was an official reception at the Arch- 
bishop’s Palace. In the blazing afternoon our cars 
took us to the foot of the Acropolis, where Dr. Wigram, 
the English Chaplain, discoursed to us on those won- 
drous buildings of Greek art, which have been the ad- 
miration and envy of all later ages. We have the 
Friezes of the Parthenon, the chief building of all, in the 
Elgin Marbles of the British Museum. These carvings 
of the Frieze were bought in an open and fair way by 
Lord Elgin, for, if I remember rightly, £30,000, and 
brought to England and so saved from destruction. 
The learned lecturer told us that as a fact the beautiful 
carvings of the buildings of the Acropolis were perish- 
ing more quickly of late years than ever before. They 
were not sure of the reason, but either one of these two: 
that a certain period would come in the life of stone or 
marble when it could no longer resist so steadily the 
ravages of time, or that the fumes of new chemical 
works down in the Pireeus were responsible. The 
view all round from the Acropolis on the city lying be- 
low, the mountains and the sea, was one of the most 
superb possible. I was disappointed not to get to 
Mar’s Hill, where St. Paul preached to the news-loving 
Athenians of ‘‘ Jesus and the Resurrection ”’ (Acts xvii. 
18). We hastened from the Acropolis, down into the 
town below, to tea in the Archbishop’s shady and 
beautiful garden. 

We left the Pireeus on Tuesday, May 23rd, spent 
the following day at sea, and early on the morning of 
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the 25th, being Ascension Day, came to the Island of 
Malta. 

We all thought Malta beautiful, and Valetta, where 
we landed, extremely interesting. We went first to a 
sung Eucharist in St. George’s English Church, a 
large congregation of pilgrims and residents, a beauti- 
ful Service. The Church is large and handsome, but the 
interior is cold, and does not lend itself readily to a 
warm and hearty service. The time at our disposal 
only permitted of a hasty but delightful drive to the 
chief points of vantage. The height, with beautiful 
gardens and handsome stone colonnades, gave us a 
grand view of the wonderful harbour and _ shipping. 
We should like to have gone to the scene of St. Paul’s 
shipwreck, but it was too far distant. At the magnifi- 
cent Church of the Knights of St. John Mass was being 
sung with great splendour; we caught just a glimpse of 
the handsome floor, inlaid with the Knight’s Arms. 

We left Malta, passed through the Straits of Messina, 
and came the next evening to Naples. Our time here 
was much clipped by quarantine regulations. Many of 
the pilgrims made a hurried visit to Pompeii, but as I 
had been there, I contented myself with a long walk 
through the busy streets to St. Lucia, on to the beauti- 
ful gardens beyond, and to the wonderful and enchant- 
ing Aquarium, said to be the finest in the world. 

Sunday, May 28th. 

When I awoke the morning sun was shining in at 
the porthole, and we were passing close along a fine 
rocky coast, and shortly afterwards Marseilles, from 
whence we had started on our voyage, came into sight. 
Then I began to feel that once again the Psalmist’s 
words were true, ‘‘I see that all things come to an 
end,’ and that the Pilgrimage was drawing rapidly to 
its close. In the morning a struggle to register the 
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luggage was followed by a long drive into the fine city, 
with a short visit to the handsome modern Cathedral. 
At Marseilles, Martha, the sister of Mary and Lazarus, 
driven by persecution from Palestine after our Lord’s 
Resurrection, is said to have lived until the time of her 
death. There is a Church here dedicated to her, but 
we had not time to find it out. In the afternoon we 
made a hurried visit by tram to the Church of Notre 
Dame de la Garde, perched high on its rocky cliff, with 
its huge statue of the Virgin looking out over the sea. 
The views from the terraces round the Church were 
very grand, very like the panorama from the Acropolis 
at Athens. It.is spoiled by the hideous funicular rail- 
way, which brought us down quickly to the lower level. 
We left Marseilles at 4 in the afternoon—a queer 
Sunday—and in a little over 24 hours were in London. 


